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ARE SENSE-DATA ‘‘IN’’ THE BRAIN? 


OME twenty years ago Russell made an announcement that has 
provoked much consternation and bewilderment in the aca- 
demic world of philosophy. He then wrote for the first time: 


It is natural to suppose that what the physiologist sees is in the brain 
he is observing. But if we are speaking of physical space, what the physiolo- 
gist sees is in his own brain.1 


The arguments Russell advanced in support of this statement 
have been for the most part strangely misunderstood and there- 
fore, I believe, found unconvincing. In fact Russell has gone so 
far as to say that he has not found any philosopher who knew 
what he really meant by this statement.2, Perhaps I am rather 
confident in feeling that I do understand quite well what he means, 
and I shall endeavor to show in this paper not only that I do under- 
stand what he means, but that in the main I find his arguments 
rather convincing. 


I. PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


At first blush, his statement is a bit startling, not only to a 
philosopher but to a layman as well. In our unguarded hours we 
all believe that when we are observing another man’s head (not 
to mention cutting it open with a surgical knife), we actually do 
perceive directly certain surface qualities of his head. This is the 
position of naive realism, and we are all naive realists most of the 
time. And many philosophers, after passing through the fires of 
epistemological criticism, are proud of remaining naive realists 
on this particular issue. 

But let us vary our illustration. We all believe that when 
Compton cuts the ball through the field at Lord’s, it is the power 
in his sturdy arms and shoulders that has driven the ball to the 
boundary. In this latter example, however, many philosophers 
in their official capacity are disposed to criticize severely our inno- 
cent notion of causation. It is said that the position of naive real- 

1 An Outline of Philosophy, Allen & Unwin, Ltd. (1927), p. 146. 


2See Russell’s ‘‘Reply to Criticisms,’? The Philosophy of Bertrand 
Russell, The Library of Living Philosophers, Vol. V (1944), p. 705. 
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ism must be amended here. On the other hand, as we have seen, 
these same philosophers are prepared to defend at the point of 
the sword the layman’s conviction that he sees directly the surface 
qualities of the chair and table in his room. It would appear that 
the layman is right in regard to his perception of furniture, but 
wrong in regard to his perception of causation. Prima facie, this 
is a strange kettle of fish. 

As these same philosophers, then, are prepared to amend the 
outlook of the layman when they see fit to do so, and are not on all 
issues the stout defenders of common sense that they so often pride 
themselves on being considered, I think we must look for more 
technical reasons for their reluctance to abandon the common belief 
that we perceive directly the surface qualities of physical objects 
like chairs and tables. And in my opinion these technical reasons 
are largely due to their insisting upon ‘‘living up to’’ what I have 
spoken of elsewhere as a ‘‘misleading ideal of knowledge.’’*® To 
put it briefly, many philosophers have refused to allow the word 
‘‘knowledge’’ to be entertained unless it is used (1) to cover cases 
of perception where we claim to be directly acquainted with the 
qualities of physical objects—regardless of how these objects are 
conceived; or (2) it is used to cover instances of correct logical or 
mathematical demonstration. And in this they run counter to the 
linguistic practice of the layman, who enjoys a more liberal range 
of meanings in his use (and sometimes abuse) of the word ‘‘knowl- 
edge.’’ 

No doubt the philosophers in question have insisted so ve- 
hemently that sense-perception must be a kind of immediate face- 
to-face acquaintance with the surface qualities of physical objects 
because they have learned through long years of exasperating 
epistemological debate the complications, real or apparent, that 
beset them if they deny officially such a direct knowledge of things. 
So when Russell, of all people, suddenly announces that our per- 
cepts are in our heads, their dismay is twofold. As a recent writer 
has complained : 


I find it exceedingly difficult to see how, if we have no awareness of any 
physical event outside our brain, we can have any way of knowing how 
physical events outside the brain are correlated with what we perceive. Re- 
stricting our direct awareness to events in the brain seems to leave us no 
better off than when we were restricted to ideas in the mind.+ 


3‘‘The Kinds of Perception and Knowledge,’’ this JournaL, Vol. XXXII 
(1935), p. 310. 

#L. J. Russell, Philosophy, Vol. XXI (1946), pp. 279. It is obvious 
from this quotation that the writer is employing the term ‘‘knowledge’’ in 
the traditional restricted sense of direct awareness of physical objects. 
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I propose, however, to postpone to Section III the fundamental 
objection to Russell’s position expressed in this quotation. In 
other words, I am going to assume for the time being either that 
we do have some knowledge of physical objects and causal chains 
of events ‘‘correlated with what we perceive,’’ or, at any rate, that 
we can infer with a high degree of probability, according to the 
recognized ‘‘canons of scientific inference,’’ the independent ex- 
istence of such objects and causal operations. At this stage of our 
enquiry I shall make no attempt to define what I mean by either 
‘*knowledge’’ or ‘‘inference,’’ but indulging in the linguistic lib- 
erty of a layman, allow these two ambiguous words to stand on 
their own shaky legs. And physics and physiology will be ac- 
cepted as telling the truth—at least in a rough fashion, as they shed 
light on our particular problem. 


II. Tae Causau ConpDITIONS AND NATURE OF NaivE PERCEPTION 


Let us turn first of all to Russell’s principal argument in sup- 
port of the location of sense-data in the physical brain; I mean 
the causal theory of perception. And rightly or wrongly, by the 
latter I understand here the scientific account of the physical and 
physiological conditions of perception, in so far as a knowledge of 
these conditions is held by Russell to necessitate a radical modifica- 
tion of the position of naive realism. There are other very strong 
arguments in favor of the physical causation of perception that may 
be ignored at present. Russell writes with his usual perspicuity: 


I have been surprised to find the causal theory of perception treated as 
something that could be questioned. I can well understand Hume’s ques- 
tioning of causality in general, but if causality in general is admitted, I do 
not see on what grounds perception should be excepted from its scope. Take 
the question of time: a gun is fired, let us say, and people are ranged at 
various points 100 metres, 200 metres, 300 metres, and so on, distant from 
it. They hear the noise successively. This evidence would be considered 
amply sufficient, but for philosophic prejudice, for the establishment of a 
causal law making the hearing of the noise an effect of a disturbance travelling 
outward from the gun. Or take seeing the sun: if I take suitable measures, 
I see it at certain times and not at others, and the times when the suitable 
measures will succeed do not depend on me. The event which I call ‘‘seeing 
the sun’’ occurs only—if science is right—when electromagnetic waves of 
suitable frequency have spent about eight minutes travelling across the inter- 
vening space, and have then produced various physiological effects. The 
waves can be stopped by a screen, the physiological effects by destroying the 
optic nerve or excising visual centres in the brain. If this is not to be 
accepted as evidence of the causal ancestry of ‘‘seeing the sun,’’ all scientific 
reasoning will have to be remodelled.5 


5 Russell’s ‘‘Reply to Criticisms,’? The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, 
The Library of Living Philosophers, Vol. V, pp. 702-703. 
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Now philosophers have tried in various ways to avoid the radi- 
cal conclusion that Russell derives from this argument, namely, 
that as our percepts must come after a preceding chain of physical 
and physiological events, they can not be located in any region of 
the ‘‘outside’’ world, but rather in the brain of the perceiver.® 

It is said, for example, that while most people are prepared to 
accept the scientific account of the causal conditions of perception, 
these conditions as such have nothing to do with the location of 
percepts in our heads. At the most, all that this argument shows 
is that certain conditions must be fulfilled in order that we may 
have, say, a perception described as ‘‘seeing the moon.’’ But what 
do the philosophers in question mean when they speak so glibly of 
the fulfilment of causal conditions? 

If, as I suspect, these philosophers conceive of the causal con- 
ditions of perception (light-waves and neural excitations, etc.) 
as being only rather special ‘‘sub-families’’ of sense-data obtained 
with the aid of more accessible ‘‘families’’ of sense-data (micro- 
scopes, etc.), I suppose they can maintain that all our sense-data 
are located just where we find them in an inclusive field of experi- 
ence, and that there is no further question of there being located in 
brains. For the physical brain on this view is just another 
‘*family’’ of sense-data. The proper task of philosophy is the 
correlation of bundles of sense-data in some ingenious construction. 
Let us be quite clear about it. Our fragmentary and interrupted 
perceptual experiences need only to be supplemented by a sophisti- 
eated logical apparatus of hypothetical or obtainable sense-data, 
arranged into suitable ‘‘families’’ and ‘‘sub-families,’’ and we have 
then constructed in the philosophical study an ‘‘external world.’’ 

If, on the other hand, philosophers conceive of the causal con- 
ditions of perception in more materialistic terms, that is to say, are 
inclined to hold that our pictorial models of electrons and protons, 
light-waves and nervous events, etc., represent or reflect something 
of importance going on in the ‘‘outside’’ world and the human 
organism, they have found it most difficult to explain just where our 
ordinary sense-data (which we take in naive perception to be the 
surface qualities of physical objects) are to be located. In so far 
as these critics maintain that whatever electrons or light-waves or 
nervous events are in the causal network of existence (as dis- 
tinguished from our pictorial models of them), they are not sense- 


6 Russell is quite definite on this point: ‘‘ Percepts, causally considered, are 
between events in afferent nerves (stimulus) and events in efferent nerves 
(reaction); their location in causal chains is the same as that of certain 
events in the brain,’’ Physics and Experience, Cambridge University Press 
(1946), p. 26. 
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data, the latter would seem to compose a kind of epiphenomenal 
veil that is loosely tied to causal chains of latent events in the 
‘‘outside’’ world and the body—the material conditions of per- 
ception. For on this view, the correlations to be established are 
not held to obtain between ‘‘families’’ of ordinary sense-data and 
‘‘sub-families’’ of microscopic sense-data (the position, I believe, 
of phenomenalism), but between the relevant given data that com- 
pose the phenomenal veil and the causai background of human 
experience that we are seeking to decipher. Sense-data, on this 
latter view, are never ‘‘parts’’ of physical objects and causal opera- 
tions: they are symptomatic guides that aid us in our effort to 
‘‘infer’’ the structure of the ‘‘outside’’ world. 

Russell has attempted boldly to overcome the difficulties I have 
mentioned in these two theories (phenomenalism and. materialistic 
realism) by assigning to sense-data a definite ‘‘home’’ in the 
causal network of existence, namely, the physical brain of each per- 
cipient. There is certainly an imaginative effort required—per- 
haps even a kind of pictorial discipline—before we can ‘‘feel at 
home’’ with his theory. First of all, there are certain words of a 
spatial nature that must be clearly grasped—words like ‘‘in’’ and 
‘‘outside.’”?” When Russell says that our percepts are im our 
brains, he is not of course using the preposition ‘‘in’’ in the same 
sense as when we say, for example, ‘‘this match is in the match- 
box.’’* Let me quote him directly: 


I do not think that my visual percepts are a ‘‘portion’’ of my brain; 
‘*portion’’ is a material concept. . . . The causal and temporal connections of 
percepts with events in afferent and efferent nerves gives percepts a position 
in the brain of the perceiver. Observe that a ‘‘portion’’ of a brain is a set 
of points (or minimum volumes); an event may be a member of certain 
points (or minimum volumes) that are members of the brain, and it is then 
said to be ‘‘in’’ the brain, but it is not ‘‘part’’ of the brain. It is a member 
of a member of the brain.§ 


This quotation is a bit difficult as it stands. It presupposes a 
certain familiarity with Russell’s general analysis of matter, and 
in particular his logical construction of ‘‘points’’ out of overlap- 
ping events. A physical object, such as a chair or human brain, 
is conceived to be an obstinate system of events, rather than a 
‘‘thing’’ or ‘‘substance.’’ I confess that so long as physical ob- 
jects are acknowledged frankly to continue in existence when no 
one is interested in them, it makes little difference to me whether 


7I am indebted to Professor G. E. Moore and his famous matchbox for 
pointing out this happy illustration to me at Columbia University. 

8 Russell’s ‘‘Reply to Criticisms,’? The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, 
The Library of Living Philosophers, Vol. V, pp. 705-706. 
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they are called ‘‘systems of events’’ or ‘‘things’’ or ‘‘substances.’’ 
Let us hope that a fresh insight has been gained into the nature of 
things, and that all this is not merely a question of clarification of 
grammar—of adopting a new vocabulary. 

I think the special sense in which Russell holds that percepts 
are ‘‘in’’ our brains becomes clearer when we examine the two 
special senses in which he uses the other spatial metaphor ‘‘out- 
side’ in his argument. Russell writes: 


When I say that something is ‘‘outside’’ me, there are two different 
things that I may mean. I may mean that I have a percept which is outside 
the percept of my body in perceptual space, or I may mean that there is a 
physical object which is outside my. body as a physical object in the space 
of physics. Generally there is a rough correspondence between these two. 
The table that I see is outside my body as I see it in perceptual space, and 
the physical table is outside my physical body in physical space.® 


I doubt whether I can improve on this quotation, but let us 
suppose that a layman, after listening with growing impatience to 
the discussion, suddenly exclaims in dismay : ‘‘ How can a thing like 
a table be in my head? It is obviously outside of it and in this 
room.”’ 

The layman is right in one sense of the word ‘‘outside.’’ The 
content of naive perception (if we confine ourselves to vision) can 
be phenomenally analyzed into a given arrangement of colored 
patches—what I call, after the late Mr. C. A. Strong, the ‘‘apparent 
thing,’’ and the apparent table is certainly owtside of my head, 
considered as another apparent thing in perceptual space.’° 
There are ostensible spatial relations of size and position in the 
private field of perception that no sane philosopher would think 
of denying. But if we are using the word ‘‘outside’’ in Russell’s 
other sense, the layman is neither right nor wrong, because he 
does not make the necessary distinctions. In the second sense of 
the word, then, the physical table is outside of my physical head 
in the ‘‘inferred’’ space of physics. It does not follow from this, 
however, that the apparent table is outside of my physical head; 
on the contrary, if Russell is right, it is in it. That is to say, the 


® Physics and Experience, p. 17. 

10 One could hardly wish for a clearer confirmation of Russell’s use of 
the word ‘‘outside’’ in connection with apparent objects in perceptual space 
than the following quotation from Professor H. C. Warren’s book Human 
Psychology, Constable, 1920, p. 247: 


But how comes it that the things which we perceive appear to us to lie 
outside of our bodies and often at a distance? . . . Our projection of visual 
experiences means only that we project most of these visual pictures beyond 
the visual picture of our own body, which forms part of the visual field. 
(Italics in text.) 
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indubitable spatial arrangement of colored patches I have called the 
apparent table is, on Russell’s theory, a complex visual percept 
that must take its place among other events in the causal network 
of the physical brain. If we hope to avoid an ‘‘inextricable 
tangle’’ in this whole discussion, we must bear in mind that there 
is only a very abstract ‘‘rough correspondence’’ obtaining between 
the two arrangements of colored patches in the field of vision (ap- 
parent table and apparent head) and the ‘‘inferred’’ objects and 
relations in the space of physics (physical table and physical head). 

If we are to maintain with Russell that our sense-data are to 
be located as perceptual events among other cerebral events in the 
physical brain, it remains to be explained why we all are con- 
strained in daily life to identify the data of perception with physi- 
eal objects. I can not agree with Russell when he says that this 
question may ‘‘be ignored as having only to do with prejudices’’ 
—unless he means by ‘‘prejudices’’ instinctive or biological com- 
pulsions that are irrational in so far as we must submit to them 
without argument. I suggest, then, that we take our sense-data 
to be ‘‘parts’’ of physical objects because in daily life this normal 
illusion enables us to behave appropriately in the world. 

There are two aspects of what I call ‘‘the normal illusion of 
naive perception.’’ The first of these has to do with the confusion 
of sense-data with the surfaces of physical objects, and the second 
with the relative simplicity of sense-data as contrasted with the 
complicated causal conditions of experience. I believe that these 
two aspects or sides of naive perception are the joint product in 
human experience of a kind of biological expedient. The rdle of 
sense-data in behavior is ignored if they are isolated from their pri- 
mary experiential setting and considered exclusively as epistemo- 
logical counters in some game. Sense-data are reliable guides to 
direct us in our dealings with physical objects and causal opera- 
tions. On occasion they fail to perform their proper duty, as when 
I come to grief in attempting to slay a pink rat. But they would 
hardly succeed at all in their function of guides if they were 
literal reproductions or exact causal prolongations of the texture 
of things. ‘There is a natural economy at work in naive perception 
that has escaped the attention of many philosophers: they have 
overlooked the normal illusions of experience in their anxiety about 
elliptical pennies and the stick that looks bent in the water. 

At this point of the discussion a certain objection may well be 
lodged against my whole treatment of naive perception; to wit, 
that I have talked throughout as if this level of experience were 
purely a visual affair. So while pleading guilty to this charge, I 


11 Physics and Experience, p. 7. 
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must ask the reader to remember that the question at stake is the 
location of sense-data in the brain. If it can be established that 
our visual percepts are events, or complex groups of events, in the 
physical brain, it is unlikely that many people will object that other 
modes of sense-data, or organic feelings, might still be considered 
as qualities of extra-bodily processes. Even philosophers who ad- 
here to naive realism as regards certain specifiable data of vision are 
usually reluctant to maintain the same position when the location 


of auditory, olfactory, or tactile data is in question. As Russell 
has written: 


The coloured pattern that we see is not really ‘‘out there,’’ as we had 
supposed ; it is in our heads, if we are speaking of physical space. True, more 
than a coloured pattern occurs when we ‘‘see a table.’’ There are tactual 
expectations or images: there is probably belief in an external object; and 
afterwards there may be memory or other ‘‘mnemic’? effects. All this may 
be taken as representing what the above theory [naive realism] took to be 
the ‘‘subject’’ side of an act of perception, while the coloured pattern is what 


the theory took to be the ‘‘object’’ side. But both sides are on a level as 
regards being ‘‘mental.’? 12 


But if our visual data are rather extraordinary in so far as we 
do confuse them with physical objects, and they are also relatively 
simple in texture as contrasted with the latter or neural events, 
why not give up the attempt to locate them in the physical head? 
Why not, for instance, regard them as epiphenomena? Let us 
confess modestly that our sense-data are mysteriously tied to a 
complicated chain of causal events—and let it go at that. 

The desire of the mind, however, to dispel mystery is very 
stubborn, and there comes a time in life when we want to settle our 
epistemological accounts one way or the other. The easiest way 
out of our difficulties is to adopt the position of naive realism, but 
as the reader may have gathered, I regard this as immature and 
untenable for many reasons. Not only is the causal theory of 
perception, as understood by Russell and most scientists, squarely 
against it, but the argument from the location of dream-objects is 
equally condemning.'* I see what appear to be colored surfaces 
of objects very often in my dreams, and most philosophers are 
prepared to admit that such dream-data must be very intimately 
connected with events in my brain. On the other hand, these same 
philosophers often talk as if in waking perception the mind some- 
how leaps out across space and seizes on the actual surface qualities 
of physical objects. In the first case, they fall back on ‘‘brain- 


12 An Outline of Philosophy, p. 221. 


18 See ‘‘The Private Field of Immediate Experience,’’ this aes Vol. 
XXXVI (1939), pp. 421-427. 
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states’’ to get them out of their difficulties; in the second case, they 
prefer to ignore the physical brain as much as possible in their 
speculations. Prima facie, this is another strange kettle of fish. 

I have come to believe, then, that neither the common confusion 
of sense-data with physical objects, nor their relative simplicity, are 
final arguments against the location of percepts in the brain. A 
closer understanding of Russell’s construction of ‘‘points’’ out of 
overlapping events, and the fact that an event (whether perceptual 
or physical) as he defines it, can be as simple or complex, as large 
or small, as the particular occasion demands, has at least mitigated 
my difficulties. Perhaps the truth of the matter is that a percept 
is a system of events in the physical brain, and whatever omission 
of detail the percept has suffered is due to the fact that we are 
aware of this system as a condensed whole, rather than all the par- 
ticular events that compose the cerebral system. But a condensa- 
tion is not a distortion of detail. In the case of naive perception, 
an omission of detail is a blessing in disguise: our sense-data are 
complex enough as we find them, but they suffice to guide us in our 
daily intercourse with a wider world of importunate physical ob- 
jects. 

If Russell is correct in his analysis, it can readily be seen that 
a host of old perplexities concerning the relation between sense- 
data and the brain, mind and matter, vanish with a wave of his 
epistemological wand. But as a matter of fact, physiological psy- 
chologists have for many years suspected the location of sense-data 
in the physical brain. Unfortunately they have not always had the 
requisite philosophical training to make their position quite clear, 
and as a rule there is a kind of unwritten law among philosophers to 
ignore as much as possible the speculations of men of science— 
especially if they shadow the general problem of the ‘‘soul.’’ 


III. ‘‘KNOwWLEDGE’’ AND ‘‘INFERENCE’’ IN EXPERIENCE 
AND SCIENCE 


We must now turn to the fundamental objection to Russell’s 
theory that I postponed discussing earlier.* It is possible to state 
this objection in various ways, but perhaps a quotation from Russell 
himself will serve best our purpose. 


The problem is this: Every empiricist holds that our knowledge as to 
matters of fact is derived from perception, but if physics is true there must 
be so little resemblance between our percepts and their external causes that 
it is difficult to see how, from percepts, we can acquire a knowledge of physical 
objects. The problem is further complicated by the fact that physics has been 
inferred from perception. Historically, physicists started from naive realism, 


14 See p. 535. 
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that is to say, from the belief that external objects are exactly as they seem; 
on the basis of this assumption, they developed a theory which made matter 
quite unlike what we perceive. Thus their conclusion contradicted their 
premiss, though no one except a few philosophers noticed this.15 


This raises the question of the cognitive adequacy of naive per- 
ception as an inevitable starting-point, or common basis for the 
clarifying tasks of both science and epistemology. Many phi- 
losophers are inclined to hold that upon our answer to this question 
hinges the logical strength of such a radical modification of naive 
realism as Russell advocates in his theory of percepts as events ‘‘in’”’ 
the physical brain. In dealing with this issue I propose to illus- 
trate by examples (drawn chiefly from ordinary experience) in 
what senses I think we ought to use the many-shaded terms ‘‘knowl- 
edge’’ and ‘‘inference.’’ Although I have so far allowed these 
two words to stand on their own shaky legs, I am afraid that I in- 
advertently intimated my dissatisfaction with some prevailing uses 
in philosophy by my asides on a ‘‘misleading ideal of knowledge.’’ 

But apart from a stubborn convention, is there any especial 
reason why the word ‘‘knowledge,’’ as used in connection with 
sense-perception, should be restricted to mean exclusively a direct 
face-to-face acquaintance with the surface qualities of physical 
objects? We all enjoy the epistemological innocence of naive 
realism in daily life, and I have tried to show that it is inevitable 
and appropriate that we should do so. But if under the fire of 
criticism, and taking into account the combined reports of physics 
and physiology, we see good reasons to modify our primary un- 
clarified realism, is it necessary to shake our heads and declare 
officially that what we thought we knew all our lives, namely, 
physical objects, we now find that we don’t really know? The 
odds are that we shall continue to act and even talk (if we wish to 
be understood by the laity) about physical objects very much as 
we have done in the past before our epistemological conversion. So 
it seems to me that the reasonable thing to do is not to deny that 
we have any knowledge of them, but to try and explain the way in 
which we do know them. It is quite possible that the way in which 
we do know physical objects is different from the way in which 
we thought we knew them before we dipped into epistemology and 
science. The position, as I see it, is this: In daily life I am con- 
strained by the importunities of action to take my sense-data as if 
they were ‘‘parts’’ of physical objects, and I must ‘‘live up to’’ this 
normal illusion if I am to play cricket successfully. But I refuse 
in theory to allow an expedient perceptual trick to go unmasked if 
I am convinced that our naive realism must be modified to meet the 


15 Physics and Experience, pp. 7-8. 
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facts as they are reported by science and accepted by an enlightened 
common sense. 

When I return to my rooms, light my pipe, sit down in the 
armchair and pick up a glass of beer, I know without hesitation 
the more or less persistent systems of events that compose the 
histories of physical objects in the only way that is appropriate 
for a human being to know them. I know them by means of certain 
simplified perceptual events that must find their place (unless their 
space-time location is admitted to be utterly mysterious) among 
the relevant causal chains of events that relate my behavior and 
sense-data to the physical objects ‘‘outside’’ me. And I think 
there are good reasons to agree with Russell that the perceptual 
events in question are to be included among the complicated 
groups of events that compose the physical system of my brain. To 
anybody who has studied physiology it seems preposterous to re- 
gard sense-data as hanging loosely between the ‘‘mind’’ and 
‘‘things,’’ or to maintain that the ‘‘mind’’ is a kind of searchlight 
that illuminates the surfaces of physical objects. 

I should maintain, then, that when naive perception is success- 
ful in daily life, it is only honest to admit that we possess what I 
call a virtual knowledge of physical objects. The word ‘‘virtual’’ 
is not introduced here in any derogatory sense, as if this mode of 
knowledge suffered in comparison with a more superior and perfect 
mode of knowing. I shall distinguish it later from a different kind 
of knowledge, but of the two kinds our virtual knowledge of things 
is probably by far the more important. I would rather know how 
to act appropriately among the nearby physical objects that con- 
cern me in daily life than to know the exact distance between the 
sun and the earth, if the choice of the latter involved the loss of the 
former. 

If a certain familiarity with science and epistemology has per- 
suaded me that ‘‘things are not what they seem’”’ to the innocent 
eye, and I am led step by step to accept Russell’s theory that per- 
cepts are ‘‘in’’ the brain, it is true that this radical conclusion 
contradicts the premise of naive realism, namely, that we perceive 
the surface qualities of physical objects. But it does not contradict 
the general realistic premise that there are independent physical 
objects in the ‘‘outside’’ world, and it can hardly weaken my ir- 
resistible conviction that in action I know that they exist. We 
must be wary of using such words as ‘‘premise,’’ ‘‘contradiction,”’ 
and ‘‘conclusion,’’ in regard to our primary knowledge of things: 
we are not dealing here with any instance of syllogistic reasoning. 
It always seems a bit forced to attempt to vindicate our initial 
realism by any argument, especially if the argument is prejudiced 
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beforehand by rigorous restrictions in the use of a key-word like 
‘*knowledge.’’ Epistemology is largely an effort to explain how 
we know what we know before we study any science or philosophy, 
and no argument, however ingenious, is required to bolster the 
kind of knowledge by which we live. Furthermore, I believe that 
there are many facts or ‘‘first-order propositions’’ about physical 
objects that I know quite well without any need of subsequent 
analysis: I know that there is more water in the ocean than in a 
tumbler, and I know that from a bushel of apples I can only make 
just so much apple sauce. Let us be more tolerant in our use of 
the word ‘‘knowledge’’ in philosophical discussion, extend its 
range of meaning to embrace our original fund of information, and 
exculpate it from any charge of defect in its more humble senses. 

If it were acknowledged openly by philosophers that we all 
begin our clarification of naive realism with an adequate fund of 
knowledge at our disposal, we could then turn to the more exact 
kind of information gained by science with a clear epistemological 
conscience. The progress of science, as I understand it, is a grow- 
ing extension of our virtual knowledge of things made possible by 
the use of delicate instruments and methods of achieving con- 
trolled observation. Unlike the philosopher, it is not customary 
for a scientist to pass through the fires of an initial scepticism. 
And the moral function of a sceptical discipline in philosophy is 
hardly to destroy the possibility of knowing the external world 
(an absurd suggestion if seriously proposed), but rather to reconcile 
the hunger of the mind to the limitations of the senses, and thereby 
enable a philosopher to draw more clearly the inevitable frontiers 
in a map of human knowledge. 

Science is continually seeking to overcome the limitations of the 
senses and decipher the causal skeleton of the external world. In 
going beyond our virtual knowledge of things the scientist is com- 
pelled to formulate certain ‘‘rules of inference’’ in order to supple- 
ment his intermittent observational data. In a sense, the entire 
‘‘causal theory of perception’’ is an elaborate inference, but it is 
a legitimate development of certain ordinary conclusions about 
physical causation that are familiar to the layman. It is not 
necessary for me to study science to ascertain that the velocity of 
light is much greater than that of sound. When I watch a golfer 
in the distance driving off the tee, I see the complete ‘‘follow 
through’’ of his swing, and the ball well on its way up the fair- 
way, before I hear the click that was ‘‘caused’’ when his club-head 
struck the ball. Or to vary the example, if I feel seedy and take 
a liver pill, and the next morning enjoy a general sense of well- 
being, I say in ordinary language that the pill was ‘‘the cause of 
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making me feel better.”’ No doubt a number of epistemological 
refinements are required before such an assertion can be officially 
ratified. But I ‘‘infer’’ that a series of more or less obscure 
changes must have occurred in my body overnight in order to 
account for the fact that I now feel so much better. In the same 
way, but on a much more elaborate and controlled scale, the 
physicist ‘‘infers’’ that certain ‘‘concomitant variations’’ must oc- 
cur in unobserved chains of events in order to account for certain 
expected variations in his observational data. Various levels of 
inference are at work in both common sense and science, and the 
latter is a development of an adequate fund of knowledge acquired 
in life. 

It is unnecessary, however, to maintain that an inferential 
element is involved in all experience: in most cases of sense-per- 
ception there is no reasoning or hesitation to be found. I walk 
into my rooms and slump down in the armchair. Perhaps a host 
of precarious ‘‘inferences’’ were at some early stage in my life 
required in order to build up the fund of knowledge that I now 
possess—but that is a different question. ‘‘Inference’’ is usually 
contrasted somewhat unfavorably with ‘‘knowledge’’ in episte- 
mology. The roots of meaning are fairly clear in these terms, but 
each word has a set of slippery senses (especially ‘‘knowledge’’) 
that are a bit difficult to tie up with experience. In my opinion 
it is dangerous for a philosopher to pick out one special meaning 
from a set of senses and then insist that an analysis of perception 
must ‘‘live up to’’ his definition. It is only after we have clarified 
the nature and extent of our initial ‘‘knowledge of things’’ that 
we are in a position to decide what words and senses are best 
suited for the purposes of description. A sophisticated virtuosity 
in the manipulation of isolated meanings and sense-data is not the 
exclusive touchstone of philosophical acumen. 

If I have become convinced that the only appropriate way for 
a human being to know physical objects in daily life is by means of 
certain simplified sense-data: rooted in the brain, why should I 
deny the title of knowledge to this kind of experience? Why 
should we be, as philosophers, obsessed with the notion that sense- 
perception, if it is-to yield knowledge, must be a face-to-face dis- 
closure of the surface qualities of physical objects? We are not 
so eager to defend the layman on other issues. Indeed it is highly 
questionable whether the concepts of ‘‘quality’’ and ‘‘surface’’ 
are applicable to physical objects at all. They are general char- 
acteristics of the idol of phenomenalism—the ‘‘apparent thing.’’ 
But can an apparent thing, or family of sense-data, be the coercive 
object of sense-perception? I am extremely doubtful if I only 
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digest a phenomenal arrangement of colored and gustatory data 
at dinner: I assimilate a lamb-chop (when I can get one).?* 

The distinction I would like to make between ‘‘perceiving’’ 
and ‘‘knowing”’ a physical object is rather hard to hit off in words. 
On his theory, Russell is forced to admit that there is ‘‘no precise 
sense in which we can be said to perceive physical objects,’’ +” 
but he fails to point out how wndesirable it would be to do so in 
action; that is to say, in any literal sense of perceiving the actual 
constitution of a physical object. He is more interested in estab- 
lishing the possible truth of physics than in the normal illusion of 
naive perception. The point is this: If I could. perceive directly 
the complicated system of events that composes, say, a cricket ball, 
it would be impossible for me to know it appropriately in action 
and so avoid being bowled for a ‘‘duck.’’ And why this should 
be so difficult for philosophers to understand is really quite beyond 
me. 

It may be said that all this merely expresses a resolution on my 
part to use the word ‘‘knowledge’’ in a rather loose way so as to 
escape a well-known epistemological impasse. I anticipate this ob- 
jection, but I think that it misses its target. The term has been 
used in such a narrow sense in philosophy that it has led to setting 
up artificial problems and expending intellectual energy in a waste 
land of fruitless discussion. I suggest that we relax the rigidity 
of meaning of ‘‘knowledge’’ that is so prevalent in official quarters. 
If our virtual knowledge of physical objects does not ‘‘live up to’’ 
what philosophers tell me knowledge ought to be, I refuse to join 
them in playing sceptical games called ‘‘phenomenalism’’ and 
‘‘solipsism.’’ The nature and cognitive scope of sense-perception 
are not expressly designed to suit our prevailing conventions. In 
agreeing with Russell that perceptual events must find their 
causal location among other events in the physical brain, I have 
not attempted to hang a professional veil between the mind and 
the external world. I have clarified my original fund of knowl- 
edge in the light of reflection and science. 

No doubt it will still be objected, however, that ‘‘if we have no 
awareness of any physical event outside our brain,’’ it is incon- 
sistent for a philosopher to turn to science for more detailed in- 
formation as to how ‘‘physical events outside the brain are cor- 
related with what we perceive.’’** Now having said that our 
virtual knowledge of things is an adequate cognitive basis for 
science, I should be the first to admit the highly inferential nature 


16 Written in London in the winter of 1946-1947. 
17 Physics and Experience, p. 24. 
18 See p. 535. 
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of all scientific reasoning. But I have tried to show that it is a 
legitimate extension of the less deliberate kind of inferences that 
we make in daily life. When I put a thermometer in my mouth 
to determine if I have a fever, I have no direct awareness of all 
the complicated events that presumably are going on in my body. 
A given signal—an almost inexpressible ‘‘feeling of feverishness’’ 
has prompted me to use the thermometer to find out how ill I really 
am. If a phenomenalist wishes to maintain that in such an ex- 
ample there is only an observed sequence between (a) a ‘‘feeling 
of feverishness’’ and (b) a visual sense-datum belonging to a 
family of sense-data called ‘‘the mercury,’’ he is entitled to rest 
his case on this pure but superficial level of argument. As a lay- 
man in these matters, I shall continue to suspect that many latent 
causal chains of events must occur in both my body and the mer- 
cury of the thermometer before the latter registers 101°. And I 
find that my ordinary friends habitually make this sort of ‘‘in- 
ference,’’ and are not in the least troubled over the question as to 
whether such latent chains of events are in principle observable or 
‘unobservable. The logical possibility of omnisentience is not en- 
tertained by the laity. 

The rdéle of inference in physics is naturally more complicated. 
Our pictorial models of electrons and protons are designed to aid 
the imagination, but only a sceptical scientist with a smattering 
of epistemology would hesitate to affirm that these models or ‘‘con- 
structions’’ represent something of importance in the ‘‘outside’’ 
world—I mean the estimated masses and electric charges that are 
‘‘inferred’’ from symptomatic variations in observational data. 
And whether or not our percepts are located in our heads has 
nothing to do with the validity of such scientific inferences. A 
competent physicist can hardly claim to perceive the tiny surface 
qualities of electrons and protons: at the most he attempts to infer 
their rather erratic behavior from the otherwise inexplicable vari- 
ations in certain ‘‘sub-families’’ of sense-data. 

When we remember how successful the predictions of science 
often turn out to be, I think we must grant that we possess a 
limited but literal knowledge of the causal skeleton of the ‘‘ outside’’ 
world. If the elaborate inferences of science had not succeeded in 
deciphering the more abstract characteristics of ‘‘things,’’ it would 
be difficult to account for the uncanny predictions of such phe- 
nomena as eclipses. But our literal knowledge is probably ex- 
tremely abstract, and I have used the slightly pictorial metaphor 
‘“causal skeleton,’’ rather than ‘‘structure,’’ because I do not want 
to enter here into controversial questions as to exactly what we 
mean by ‘‘structure’’ in this connection. In a recent book Miss 
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D. M. Emmet has suggested that what I call a literal tnoerinlpe of 
the external world— 


- may not go as far as an identity of structure. It looks rather as though 
certain structures within certain processes in nature may be projected in a 
systematically distorted way in our sensory experience and in the intetioctnal 
constructions based upon it.19 


I will only remark in passing, that if we consider such an ex- 
ample as a gramophone record—say, of Verdi’s Rigoletto—being 
played from a broadcasting station in Chicago, and consider further 
the enormous. distances and various transmitting mediums that 
the ‘‘opera’’ must traverse before we hear it here in London, it 
does seem to me that we must allow that an identity of structure 
(in some sense of the words) has been preserved throughout these 
complicated causal chains of events. But I will not press the point 
on this occasion. 

My purpose here has been to show how our more exact sci- 
entific information is a natural extension of our initial fund of 
knowledge. Our virtual knowledge of physical objects is suitable 
for the urgencies of daily life, and if we free our minds of mislead- 
ing epistemological conventions, there should be no hesitation in 
accepting it (as indeed we must!) as an adequate cognitive basis 
for the clarifying tasks of science and epistemology. The literal 
kind of knowledge gained by the scientist is a marvellous supple- 
mentation to the common fund of wisdom, but it must pay the price 
in qualitative poverty for what it wins in mathematical exactness. 

So I think the final objection that a theory of percepts as events 
‘tin’? the brain is logically self-defeating (in so far as it is said 
to cut off all possibility of knowing an ‘‘outer’’ world), is grounded 
on a misleading notion of knowledge and a faulty analysis of 
naive perception. Once we have overcome the initial imaginative 
difficulties that Russell’s theory provokes, there is no reason to 
feel ‘‘shut in’’ by his modification of naive realism. Perhaps in a 
number of years it will become a ‘‘convention”’ in philosophy. 

DaniEL Cory. 

LONDON, ENGLAND 


19 The Nature of Metaphysical Thinking, p. 91. 
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DUTY AS EXTERNAL 


ONSIDERABLE attention has been given in recent philosophi- 

cal literature to the not at all recent problem of the nature 

and locus of moral obligation. In particular the question has been 

raised whether duty is determined primarily by the character and 

intent of the agent or by the quality or value of his actions. When 

duty has been related to the agent’s motives, it has been referred 

to as ‘‘internal’’; when related to his actions, it has been described 
as ‘‘external.’’ 

A great many ethical theorists, acknowledging an element of 
validity in each of these conceptions of the source of obligation, 
have attempted to straddle them in such a way as to incorporate 
them both in their definitions of duty. In seeking to do this, they 
have run into contradictions and paradoxes of such a disturbing 
character as to leave no one who considers them entirely com- 
fortable. Typical of these contradictions is the one involved in 
those situations where someone has, so to speak, ‘‘picked the wrong 
moral horse,’’ i.e., where an agent, with good intent and through 
no fault of character, has elected to do something which, in the 
light of a retrospective judgment, is seen to be not at all the best 
possible thing he could have done. In such situations it is by no 
means easy to reconcile the internal duty to follow one’s conscience 
with the external duty to perform the most valuable act. 

Small wonder, then, that many moralists, both classical and 
modern, have decided that the only way to overcome this stumbling 
block is to kick it aside. If duty can not have both internal and 
external components without the danger of contradiction, then one 
of the components must be eliminated or at any rate reduced to the 
other. Most of those who have come to this decision have followed 
Kant in rejecting the external component and in locating duty 
within the agent. Not all of them, however, have interpreted 
duty’s presence as austerely as Kant; some at least—the naturalists, 
for example—conceive duty psychologically as a fact about the 
agent’s feelings or inclinations or preferences. In general the 
decision to reject an external conception of duty has been based 
on one or another of two considerations: (1) An agent can be 
obliged only by something that he recognizes, understands, and re- 
gards as good; he can not be obliged by anything which, though 
good, is beyond his power to perceive as good. (2) The goodness 
of a future act is not only incapable of sure prediction, but is 
mysterious and strictly non-existent (being the quality of a non- 
existent entity). Therefore, it is better to relate duty to something 
that is real and existent, the agent’s own desires and intents. 
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Those moralists who have preferred to interpret duty externally, 
on the other hand, have usually rested their case on a single con- 
sideration, viz., the inconceivability that obligation can ever have 
its source in anything but actual value, that an agent ever ought to 
do anything but what is the best thing it is within his power to do. 

Some writers have found the antithesis presented by these two 
opposing conceptions of obligation so disquieting that they have 
suggested using them as a basis for bifurcating the field of ethics. 
Such a dichotomy would produce two relatively autonomous areas 
within ethics. One would be an ethics of agents, of virtue, of moral 
goodness. The other would be an ethics of acts, of rightness, of 
objective results. Ethical investigators would be required, prior 
to initiating any ethical inquiries, to ‘‘call their shots,’’ to decide 
in advance which of the two kinds of ethical concerns they were 
tackling and to see to it that never the twain should meet. 

Needless to say this disposition of the general problem could 
scarcely be expected to evoke enthusiasm among the majority of 
moralists, who felt that separating virtue from doing right was 
like separating a plant from its soil. Rightness might mean some- 
thing apart from virtue, but that virtue should have significance 
out of relation to rightness was hard to accept. And yet, despite 
inevitable opposition, there are signs that the movement to split 
ethics into separate branches is securing an increasing number of 
followers. 

Anyone tempted to this course, however, must consider the 
special difficulty connected with this proposal to divide the House 
of Ethics as to what should be done with that problem child of the 
divorce—moral obligation. Supposing virtue and rightness to be 
completely separated, should moral obligation be assigned once and 
for all to one of these two parents? Or should it be allowed to 
shuttle back and forth between them, as perhaps a harbinger of 
a future reconciliation? Certainly popular feeling would be on 
the side of the first arrangement, and quite universally the favored 
parent would be virtue. Obligation, it is argued, can not be severed 
from the intent of the agent. An agent’s duty is always to do 
what he thinks he should do, to evince virtue or moral goodness; 
and now that rightness and goodness are separate issues, the 
paradox of having a duty to do what may not be right becomes per- 
fectly palatable. 

Or does it? It is the thesis of this paper that it does not, or 
should not, and that if there are some who insist on swallowing 
the paradox, then they have accepted their digestive burden quite 
gratuitously. Moreover, we shall argue that the division of ethics 
proposed is neither required nor admissible, and that a more true 
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and useful division to account for the distinctions discussed would 
be between theory and casuistry or between principle and applica- 
tion, rather than between act and agent. This, we shall try to 
show, follows from treating obligation as being essentially external. 

We may begin by suggesting that the complications which phi- 
losophers have found to confront them when they have faced the 
apparently dual composition of moral obligation, come initially 
from the language of common sense. The idea of obligation or 
oughtness has, in ordinary use, a complex meaning, the parts of 
which are such as to give rise to inconsistencies. One part is the 
idea of responsibility imposed on agents to be morally sensitive, to 
act conscientiously and in accordance with their best lights; the 
other part, the one which on our view should be regarded as the core 
part, is the ‘‘called-forness’’ or ‘‘shouldness’’ imposed by the in- 
trinsic valuableness of the possible action or of its results. The 
first part of the meaning is related to moral goodness, the second 
part to objective rightness. The difference can be seen in the way 
we utter the statement, ‘‘ You ought not to have done that.’’ There 
is (1) the irritable, reproachful, ‘‘You ought not to have done 
that!’’ and (2) the objective, appraising, ‘‘ You ought not to have 
done that (should you?).’’ The very tone of the first remark 
carries the implication of blame, of censure, and it is addressed un- 
mistakably to the agent. The tone of the second utterance carries 
no implication of dispraise and is pointed at the act which the agent 
has performed—not, to be sure, at the act simply, but as one which 
the agent could and did perform. 

These two aspects of the common-sense notion of obligation have 
reappeared in the theories of both ethical formalists and ethical 
teleologists. The formalist has emphasized the first aspect, making 
the good will of the agent primary. However, he has not been 
wholly able to escape introducing the second part, since some at- 
tention to the nature of the act performed seemed necessary as pro- 
viding a criterion for promoting an otherwise contentless good will 
into objectivity. The teleologist has made the second part basic, 
but has nevertheless not been able to resist the influence of the 
first part: Though wishing to avoid making subjective feeling or 
goodness of intent determinative of duty, he has usually introduced 
them obliquely and by indirection as conditions of obligation. For 
while he has defined obligation ‘‘externally,’’ that is, in terms of 
the value of the consequences of the obligatory act, he has never- 
theless tended to consider as obligatory only those acts whose worth 
some agent was in a position to perceive and assess. By making 
this limitation, however, he has involved himself in the complexity 
noted above. For in declaring ‘‘I ought to do X’’ to be equivalent 
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to ‘‘It seems to me I ought to do X’’ or to ‘‘I probably ought to do 
X,’’ he has laid himself open to the paradox—wmore intolerable than 
ever on teleological premises—of allowing that one ought, on oc- 
casion, to do what is not right. 

There appear to be two avenues of escape for the teleologist. 
(We shall ignore the formalist’s dilemma, since from the frying pan 
of inconsistency he can escape only into the fire of subjectivism. ) 
The first is to recognize the two types of ethics mentioned above— 
one a science of value, dealing with optimific actions and paying no 
heed to the question whether such actions are matters of fate or 
caprice or thoughtful moral agency; the other an ethics of moral 
intent, of purpose and will and the sense of duty. The second 
escape for the teleologist is the one we are here proposing, viz., to 
reject moral intent as determining an autonomous branch of ethics 
and to regard it simply as a casuistic detail—though by no means 
a casual one—in a single ethics which would treat the notion of 
obligation objectively, i.e., as external. 

This can be done if teleology is taken at its teleological strictest 
and if duty is taken as imposed by the actual, and not merely the 
probable, value of the possible action. The only condition of obli- 
gation would be the possibility of the action’s being performed by 
whomever the obligation rests upon. But the condition of moral 
intent or goodness of motive would be abandoned and with it the 
traditional connection between moral responsibility and oughtness. 
This does not mean that ‘‘I ought’’ is held not to imply ‘‘I can.’’ 
But it does mean that ‘‘I ought’’ sometimes holds even when I am 
unaware that ‘‘I can’’ or even when ‘‘In good conscience I can’t.’’ 
One’s obligation is always to do that act which is the best he is 
capable of performing. Even when an agent has, in the recom- 
mended teleological fashion, carefully estimated the probable conse- 
quences of alternative actions, sensitively compared the values of 
these consequences, and conscientiously selected that act which 
seemed to him likely to accomplish the greatest good, the most that 
can be said is that, on the evidence available to him, this act is 
probably the one he ought to perform. 

Let us now consider the objections which may be urged against 
this position. Perhaps the most fundamental objection consists in 
the denial that an agent can be obliged to do something whose 
value he is incapable of assessing. The point is usually made by the 
objector in the following way. How, it is asked, can an agent 
be held obligated to act in terms of a future (several futures, if 
there are several possible alternative acts) that is not predictable 
in advance? If all that an agent can know is that he probably 
ought to do a certain thing, then he is really placed under no 
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obligation at all. For he would be bound to ask himself, ‘‘Why 
should I do what is probably best unless the probably best is what 
I should do?’’ External obligation, being only probable, can never 
come apodeictically as an agent’s obligation. An obligation which 
is no one’s obligation is no obligation whatsoever. 

This criticism can be dealt with negatively by asking ee 
question: What is the alternative? To describe oughtness in terms 
of the agent’s desire for and his most enlightened estimate of the 
good? But could the agent be expected more readily to accept this 
description of his duty? Might he not be equally dubious about 
the imputation of an obligation to do an act which in its actual 
effects might be of no value at all or of less value than other acts 
which he might mistakenly, though conscientiously, prefer? What 
are wanted are the best consequences, not the probably best, and 
this fact is not altered by the consideration that we can only oper- 
ate, for purposes of judging, in terms of the latter. 

The most that can be said of a conscientious agent is that he is 
in all likelihood blameless, where ‘‘blameless’’ means ‘‘such that to 
express disapproval would be unwise or inexpedient, i.e., (teleologi- 
cally) wrong.’’ Obviously the judgment of blamelessness is itself 
only probable. This means that, on the teleological view which we 
are defending, blamelessness can not be taken as equivalent to moral 
goodness in the sense in which this latter notion has usually been 
understood. For moral goodness has ordinarily been defined in 
terms of the possession of conscientious and rational good will. 
It follows that a person might know when he was morally good in 
circumstances when he could not know whether it would be wise 
for people to hold him blameless and when he could not know what 
his real duty was. He might, that is, be uncertain whether, in a 
given situation, he ought to be morally good at all. Conscientious- 
ness, from the teleological standpoint, is not valuable in itself, but 
only valuable qua producing value. It is not-for this reason in- 
consequential or trivial any more than a lump of coal is inconse- 
quential or trivial because it is an instrument and not anend. The 
fact that conscientiousness is less likely than coal to be effectively 
substituted for in the service of its particular end only adds to the 
significance of the former as an instrument. 

What we are saying is that duty and the sense of duty must be 


distinguished. The sense of duty is of practical importance, but 


it can not guide itself. And it can be mistaken. Ultimately the 
only true test of the correctness of the sense of duty is that of its 
service in the creation of value, ie., its correct sensing of duty. 
And this, usually, is accurately determinable only in the aftermath 
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of the act, or in the light of probabilities indicated by the after- 
maths of previous cognate acts. 

But, it may be urged, can we not at least tell an agent, in a 
general but unqualified way, that he ought to desire the good or 
that he ought to try to achieve it? The answer is, ‘‘No.’’ The 
only unqualified advice for a moral agent is that he ought to pro- 
duce the good—or the most good he can. That he should try to 
achieve the good or even that he should desire the good, is at best 
only probable. For sometimes desiring a thing or trying to pro- 
duce it may prevent its production—as in the case of the self- 
conscious golfer or the etiquette-conscious newcomer to polite so- 
ciety. To be sure we would be irrational if we urged a general 
abandonment of rational effort to achieve the good, and no such 
abandonment is here proposed. It is merely insisted that the use 
of reason and conscience for producing the good seems the most 
likely means of achieving it, but not an automatic guarantee of 
its achievement. 

The fact is that, as a ‘‘moral’’ view, teleological ethics is de- 
cidedly hard boiled in its attitude toward morality. Being inter- 
ested in ends only, and not in means, it is prepared to say that it 
makes no difference to the accomplishment of a good end whether 
the agent accomplishes that end with moral intent or by sheer 
accident—or even by malevolence. (This assumes, of course, that 
the results of intent are counted in the total end involved.) From 
a strictly teleological point of view, being morally good is in the 
same case with being a good carpenter—save that the one builds 
mansions of value, the other of wood. But what counts is the re- 
sults. In so far as each activity produces, and may be expected to 
produce, the desired results, each may reasonably be praised for 
the sake of the quality and quantity of the production. And ordi- 
narily it may be expected that the most intrinsic value can be 
secured by people who aim at it in accordance with the rules that 
intelligence and experience dictate. For this reason moral desire 
(the sense of duty) and rational choice are to be encouraged by 
praise and reward and similar devices. But the praise is justified 
by the results. One praises not because of but in order that (just 
as one punishes, not because of, but in order that). 

It is manifest that the teleological view in ethics and the ex- 
ternal conception of duty go hand in hand. For each of them the 
source of the obligation to perform a contemplated act lies in the 
future. But from the fact that obligation has an external ground 
we should not conclude that it has no internal resting place. It 
must fall on some agent capable of affecting the future for weal 
or for woe. And if it can, as we have maintained, fall on the 
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agent without his feeling its impact, without his being able infal- 
libly to recognize its presence,:this-should not be profoundly dis- 
turbing. We have learned in science and: in other areas that we 
can not know everything and. that most of what we do know we 
know with a degree of probability that is less than certainty. We 
should not complain if we have to learn a similar smn hu- 
mility in the realm of morals.. 

Our conclusion, then, is that it is possible to bitin the various 
notions of ethics as derivative from the basic teleological idea of 
rightness. It is neither necessary nor justifiable to complicate 
ethical theory by setting up, as supplementing an ethics of right- 
ness, another ethics based on moral. intent and. the categories of 
probability. If duty is seen as having its source unequivocally in 
the actual value of acts and their consequences, then good will and 
a sense of responsibility will be understood simply as instruments 
useful in the production of such value, and, therefore, as determin- 
ing in no more direct way than this what an agent ought to do. 


Lucius GaRvIN 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 
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Right Thinking, A Study of Its Principles and Methods. Epwin 
ARTHUR Burtt. New York and London: Harper and Brothers. 
1946. 3rd Edition. xi+ 764 pp. $4.00. 


This book, the third and completely rewritten edition of Pro- 
fessor Burtt’s well-known Principles and Problems of Right Think- 
ing, has, in addition to many other advantages, a new section on 
‘*Reasoning as Evaluation.’’ The comments that follow are di- 
rected solely to this part. 

Professor Burtt’s analysis, exploratory i in spirit and far-reach- 
ing in scope, illustrates the truth that more can be accomplished by 
trying to apply logical and scientific concepts to ethics than by 
debating whether it is possible to do so. An initial chapter on the 
‘‘Nature of Evaluation’’ brings together a variety of modes of 
classifying values, and attempts to do justice both to similarities 
and differences in dealing with values and facts. Central, of course, 
is the distinction between selection of means resting on definite 
ends, and determination of ends. The latter is described as a 
process of finding out ‘‘what one really wants to accomplish’’ (p. 
587), @ process in which alternative pictures of broad scope are 
compared ‘‘until one of the two pictures definitely appeals to my 
entire nature more than the other’’ (p. 588). Yet this never be- 
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comes in Professor Burtt’s account an arbitrary preference about 
which nothing could be said but that it constitutes an act of pref- 
erence. The difficulties consisting in variability in acceptance of 
life patterns, in elaborating implications of patterns, in describing 
inclusive ends, are all recognized. But the pattern manages to 
maintain a continual status of a hypothesis being tested. In part 
this is achieved by applying a theory of meaning. The actual 
inclusive end has a semantic reference ‘‘to the present state of some 
factual process whose later outcome, we hope, will constitute a 
fuller realization of the end in question’”’ (p. 597). It has a syn- 
tactic meaning, since it is equated with other terms indicative of 
the general theory of value being used. And it has a pragmatic 
meaning in the lines of action embarked upon in the hope of attain- 
ing the end, and in the specific consequences anticipated. Thus in 
every direction the inclusive end is not sheerly elected, but applied, 
developed, tested. There is constant room, therefore, for ration- 
ality in responsibility to fact, formulation of theory, and testing 
of consequences. 

A chapter on ‘‘The Rationality of End-Judgments”’ studies the 
way in which scientific criteria may be applied in dealing with 
ends. Three types of situations are distinguished—one where 
merely spontaneous liking is relevant, a second involving reckoning 
of consequences (the typical prudential situation), and a third 
where others’ interests are relevant. Five criteria emerge (pp. 
629-630): (1) Formal consistency. (2) Empirical responsibility. 
(3) The reckoning of consequences involves the specific criterion of 
a ‘‘commanding value-total envisioned in that situation.’’ (4) The 
need to apply broad ends leads to a general criterion furnished by 
‘*a theory as to how to identify in experience the referents of the 
ultimate value-concepts employed or implied in the judgment.’’ 
(5) The rule of impartiality, that ‘‘one is obligated to respect the 
equal right of all others to choose their ends on the same basis as 
oneself.’’ 

Of these criteria, the first two seem directly transferable from 
the scientific enterprise. The third simply defines the prudential 
situation. The fourth, which involves the fundamental recognition 
that different theories of value are in effect expressions of different 
values, is discussed in the following chapter on ‘‘ Homogeneous and 
Heterogeneous Ends.’’ The fifth is identified as democratic co- 
operation, and forms the core of the remainder of the discussion, 
permeating the two final chapters (‘‘Conflicting End-Judgments 
in Law and Social Ethies,’’ and ‘‘Cooperative Evaluation’’). 

In discussing different theories of value—psychological, realistic, 
and relational—Professor Burtt seeks some way of adjudicating 
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when they come into practical conflict. This conflict arises because 
different theories send men in different directions to different 
phases of experience. Theories thus express or fashion attitudes 
and so impart values. They are studied in this context largely as 
the conflict of field-values (science, art, ethics, with such enter- 
prises as law and religion cutting acr elds), and the attempt to 
reconcile this conflict of values is exp.. sed in the metaphysical 
terms of the search for a fuller reality. But, given the conflict of 
metaphysical theories, the upshot is again an appeal to apply the 
method of democratic codperation to the solution of the problem. 

Professor Burtt recognizes that there is an element of ultimate 
commitment involved in the reliance on democratic codperation 
(e.g., pp. 731-733) and thereby recognizes implicitly that the ap- 
plication of scientific codperative attitudes is itself a major value 
rather than a factual description of inherent ethical procedure. 
It is surprising, however, to see democratic codperation made into 
a ‘‘superend’’ (p. 625), even into a supreme end; for we are told 
that ‘‘The supreme end for all is continued codperation in the 
clarification and realization of the varied goods that appeal to the 
desire and aspiration of men’’ (p. 714). Note that not the realiza- 
tion but the codperation in the realization constitutes the supreme 
good! 

In such a judgment Professor Burtt is departing from his initial 
parallelism of ethical and scientific method. One does not expect 
an analysis of scientific method to become a substitute for scientific 
results; similarly one should not expect an analysis of rational 
method in ethics to turn the expression of impartial rationality 
from a desirable common (methodological) value into a supreme 
value. One would rather expect the content of values—truth, 
beauty, friendship, ete.—to come into sight in the rational treat- 
ment of concrete goals, than to be swept away in the sense of im- 
partial rationality. 

The fact is that Professor Burtt’s analysis, which began with 
the limited aim of studying reasoning in the process of evaluation, 
shifts as it goes along from a methodological analysis to advocacy 
of an ethical outlook. This is not to underestimate the importance 
of such advocacy, especially where the object is democracy. But 
the basis prepared for the operation is too narrow. An adequate 
ethical basis for democracy requires a thorough canvass of human 
needs and historical development, seen in terms of the results of the 
psychological, social, and historical sciences, not merely the form 
of the method of reason. Depriving himself of such a basis, Pro- 
fessor Burtt seems to me to be taking a series of leaps: from im- 
partiality toward everyone to the specific democratic forms of free 
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discussion and majority decision; from the latter, in effect, to the 
goal of personal growth in social codperation. In part there is a 
metaphysical motif running through this approach. It is suggested 
but not elaborated in such remarks as ‘‘ Objectivity in factual sci- 
ence, for example, has now revealed its underlying character as 
commitment to the value of equalitarian codperation’’ (pp. 630- 
631); or again, in the reference to democratic codperation as the 
way of finding a supercriterion of reality to evaluate conflicting 
metaphysics (p. 665). But more concretely it rests on the under- 
standable hope that democratic method can provide a way of 
mediating the conflict of individualism and collectivism. Here 
again the analysis seems to me to suffer by being purely methodo- 
logical and expecting to get value results. What happens is that 
the pictures of opposing outlooks is exaggerated so that it is not 
surprising to see how much reason can do toward reconciling op- 
position. Professor Burtt indeed makes no attempt to deny that 
opposing elements will require decisive choice. But his emphasis 
remains on the form rather than the content of solution. 


ABRAHAM EDEL 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY oF NEW YORK 


Plato and Dionysius. A Double Biography. Lupwiac Marcuse. 
Translated by Joel Ames from the German. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1947. xix+ 243 pp. $3.50. 


‘‘This is a fictionized biography of the great philosopher and 
the greatest tyrant of antiquity,’’ says the blurb on the jacket. ‘‘ As 
such it is simultaneously a vivid, dramatic story, a brilliant histori- 
cal re-creation, and a tract for the times.’’ The reviewer accepts 
the nouns, but has doubts about some of the adjectives. The book is 
one of a large and growing assortment of historical novels once 
again in demand. Readers who like their history coated with 
romance will probably enjoy this ‘‘re-creation.’’ The known facts 
of Plato’s Sicilian journeys are meagre, but they have been woven 
into a story as timely as, say, Sir Nevile Henderson’s Failure of a 
Mission. Whatever vivid and dramatic details may have been 
lacking in the life of Plato are amply provided in Dr. Marcuse’s 
picture of ‘‘the greatest tyrant of antiquity’’ (a large claim in 
view of some of the examples in Herodotus). 

Philosophers have not afforded much promising material for 
biography. The outward aspects of their lives have been too un- 
impressive. The important developments are to be found in the 
invisible play of ideas, not in the overt drama of characters and 
events, and only a minority of readers is interested in the history 
of thought apart from its tangible results. Writers of the lives of 
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philosophers—Diogenes L. and Plutarch, no less than Messrs. G. H. 
Lewes and Will Durant—have drawn on a good deal of rumor 
and gossip in order to make the biography palatable to the general 
reader. In this ‘‘double biography’’ of Plato and Dionysius, the 
author has necessarily relied for the most part on the Platonic 
! Epistles. It is safe to assume that the most important of these, 
) the Seventh Epistle, is Plato’s authentic autobiography. His 
struggles with the tyrant of Syracuse contain enough dramatic 
} elements for presentation on stage or screen without fictional em- 
bellishment. The tragic failure of Plato’s mission was deeply in- 
volved in the political passions and personal ambitions of his day, 
but in his letter he has subordinated the sheer excitement of the 
conflict to the development of his philosophical themes. In Dr. 
Marcuse’s ‘‘fictionized biography’’ the situation is reversed. His 
few passing allusions to the philosophical themes in the Dialogues 
and in the Seventh Epistle are used only to illustrate the conflicting 
ambitions of the two protagonists. Readers will be left with the 
impression that the Athenian philosopher, although said to be ‘‘the 
absolute antithesis’’ of Dionysius, was as autocratic in his own way 
as was the Syracusan tyrant. They were ‘‘merely dictatorial in 
different ways’’ (p. 111), and the main difference seems to have 
been that the former was unable to establish his own dictatorship 
anywhere except in the realm of thought, while the latter was able 
to establish his dictatorship in the domain of facts. 
Dr. Marcuse was a student of classical philology under Wilamo- 
witz at the University of Berlin during World War I. He tells us 
that it was Wilamowitz’s express refusal ‘‘to descant on the life of 
Plato’’ that led the author, indirectly, to the writing of this book. 
The collapse of democracy and the return to despotism in Europe 
made it possible for him ‘‘to enter into the presence of Plato in his 
habit as he lived,’’ and thus to accomplish what the eminent German 
Hellenist has been unable or unwilling to attempt. This alleged 
reticence on the part of Wilamowitz is somewhat remarkable in view 
of the free method of interpretation and liberal analysis of motives 
in his published works. To more cautious scholars this freedom 
seemed to border on the romantic. Wilamowitz was willing ‘‘to 
descant on the life of Plato,’’ at least to this extent, in writing that 


we 
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it was not his will that he had to become and remain a teacher, and he experi- 
enced it as the most bitter renunciation. For he grew up in the days when an 
Athenian felt himself to be a politician and, as befitted a son of his house, 
Plato was drawn towards political activity; science should have been only a 
means to this true vocation in life. To grasp this inner conflict—on this 
depends the understanding of his personality. ([Platon, I, p. 16.] 
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It is this kind of suggestive conjecture that has apparently 
inspired Dr. Marcuse in his portrayal of Plato. The philosopher 
is represented as a frustrated statesman with dictatorial inclina- 
tions similar to those operating in the European situation on the 
eve of World War II. The elaboration of the ‘‘inner conflict,’’ 
with its Sturm und Drang motif, becomes tiresome and laborious 
at times, especially in the descriptions of Plato as the unsuspect- 
ing idealist, ‘‘the aristocratic, slightly stooped Athenian,’’ coming 
out of ‘‘the security of his nightingale bower’’ (sc. the Academy) 
to struggle with a tyrant who has been ‘‘lashing himself into a 
foaming fury,’’ and so forth. To this reviewer, many of the 
details in the fiction were of questionable taste, but in compen- 
sation there were many passages of fine psychological insight and 
breadth of vision. As a whole the book is an eloquent defense of 
freedom and a tribute, albeit somewhat backhanded, to Plato’s 


moral and political idealism. The author’s concluding comment is 
that Plato’s life 


profits us, not by virtue of what he succeeded in doing, but by virtue of what 
he tried to do. The tragedy of our own time, on the other hand, is not what 


it has failed to do, but rather what it has failed to try. It is in the trying 
that a viable idealism is to be found. 


The translation is to be commended for its clarity and the 
smoothness of its style. Only two obvious Germanicisms were 
noted : ‘‘comedist’’ for ‘‘comedian’’ or ‘‘comic poet’’ on pages 14 
and 97 ; ‘‘three several times’’ for ‘‘thrice’’ on page viii. There is a 
convenient map of the central Mediterranean in the time of Plato, 
although Athens and the Piraeus are misplaced. Misprints were 
noted on pages x, xiv, and 208. 


D. S. M. 








